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in Shan-tung; the politic Yuan refused to aid further resistance; the Regent resigned; and the new dowager, the sole ruler left, could only rely on Yuan. After conferences with the revolutionists, he counselled her to permit a national convention. This convention met at Nanking on Dec. 29, and elected Sun Yat-Sen president of the first Chinese Republic, i

Helpless,  the  aged  dynasty abdicated on | Feb. 12, 1912, with the following declaration: | 'We hand over the sovereignty to the people, j We decide the form of government to be a j constitutional   republic.   We   appoint  Yuan Shih-kai  to  organize  a  provisional government.'  Yuan announced the abdication, and asked the Powers to recognize the  republic (Feb. 13) ; but only the United States and Mexico acceded.    Dr. Sun, for the Nanking government,  refused  to  recognize the royal appointment  of   an  'organizer';   but  rather than have civil war, he resigned to let his I party elect Yuan president in his place (Feb. 15).   Yuan was installed on March 10, and formed a  cabinet, and an advisory council pending a national assembly.  The early history of the Republic is characterized b}* repeated attempts of the Royalists to regain control,   and   by  almost  constant  disorder, j Parliaments were elected, met, and were then dissolved, many times.   There was great internal  dissension  and the rival factions set up independent governments; domestic warfare ensued.

The Far Eastern question was one of the outstanding problems before the Washing- j ton Conference on the Limitation of Arma-ments in 1921-22, and important steps were taken toward clarifying a difficult situation. The notable achievements hi this respect were the Nine-Power Treaty: the treaty providing for a revision of the Chinese tariff, with a view to increasing the revenues of the Chinese government; the resolution agreeing to the withdrawal of foreign post offices in China; a resolution for full publicity for all treaties, notes and other international agreements with China or concerning China; and the Shantung Treaty between China and Japan providing for the restoration to China of Kiao-chau. The eventual transfer of Kiao-chau was effected in January 1923. England proposed to restore Wei-hai-wei, and the agreement was eventually signed in 1930.

On May 31, 1924, an agreement was signed by Chinese and Russian representatives whereby unconditional recognition was granted Soviet Russia. According to this agreement, Russia recognized Chinese sovereignty

over Outer Mongolia and agreed to the withdrawal of Russian troops from that region on terms and at a date to be determined by further negotiation. Russia further recognized China's right eventually to purchase the Chinese Eastern Railway, providing in the meantime for. joint control, and agreed to the abolition of extraterritorial rights, and of special tariff privileges, and to relinquishment of the remainder of the Boxer indemnity.

While Communism is undoubtedly a mighty factor in recent and current Chinese history-not a few competent observers in the country, Europeans and Japanese, claim that Chinese Communism is less a Russian than a purely native product, born of continous civil warfare and the suffering of the masses. Chinese history shows several examples of peasant revolt; it was the untrained military strength of the peasantry in revolt against high taxes and famine that broke the power of the Ming dynasty (1368-1644) and enabled the Man-chu invaders to drive it out. In 1911, two hundred and sixty-seven years later, it -was again the peasants in revolt who paved the way for the revolution which ended the Man-chu dynasty. But since that time China has hardly known a peaceful week. With each consecutive year internal warfare became more widespread, more expensive and destructive. While the coastal cities suffered but little and had, to a considerable extent, become modernized by the adoption of Western comforts, conveniences, education and entertainments, the interior of the country presented a melancholy spectacle.

After almost twenty years of a 'republican' career, millions of Chinese are today dwelling exactly in and by the same manners and methods as did their forefathers two or three thousand years ago. Only an infinitesimally small percentage of the people have even a remote conception of the difference between autocratic monarchy and the democracy of a republic. Representative government by votes had soon proved impossible among a population with so high a percentage of illiterates. Dictatorships and the successive military' rules of various war lords have been the inevitable result.

From 1927 to 1929 famine devastated the provinces of Shensi, Honan, and Kansu, reducing the population by almost 3,000,000, while the province of Shantung underwent a process of depopulation by great migrations into Manchuria. Starvation forced young men into banditry, and from these elements of the rural population Chinese soldiers were